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CHARIVARIA. 

Germania, the organ of the Roman 
Catholic Centre Party, has published a 
cordial invitation to France to Cesert 
England and join Germany and Austria | 
in a new Triple Alliance. France, how- | 
ever, regrets that previous engagements 
prevent her accepting the kind invita- 
tion. * & 


We are requested to state that, 
in spite of the disturbed condition of 
China, the Pekin Palace Dog Associa- 
tion will hold a show, as previously 
arranged, at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, Westminster, in January next. 


After all, a Washington cable tells 
us, the Commission of Enquiry has 


found that the battleship Maine was | 


blown up by an explo-- 








Mr. Justice Rivtey, whe, at the} Chinese Extravaganza now running in 
Birmingham Assizes, was hit by a| Berlin we are scarcely likely to see 
stool which a prisoner aimed at a} this play produced over here, for one 
witness, will, it is said, shortly take an | of the three comedy réles is that of the 
active part in the movement in favour | Lorp CHAMBERLAIN, and Mr. Cuarues 
of Universal Service, as being likely} BrooxrieLD would never suffer that to 
to improve the marksmanship. of the! pass. a 
nation. * * 

* Australia has decided to buy the 

We note among the many interesting | freehold of the Strand-Aldwych: site, 
announcements made on the occasion|and to erect on it Government 
of the Durbar one to the effect that all| buildings. It is, we suppose, the old 
holders, present or to come, of the ‘tale of the march of civilisation—a 
unwieldy titles of Mahamahopadyaya | jungle to-day, bricks and mortar to- 
and Shamsululama are to receive! morrow. oa 
annual pensions. This seems to be an | ° 
elementary act of justice. A Curate writes to The Express to 

sof ‘say that curates do not desire to 





The Globe, in its “ Hints on Health,” ;come under the provisions of the In- 
brings glad tidings to sufferers from , surance Bill. “They are,’’ he declares, 
chilblains. Our roseate contampernty | “the healthiest section of the com- 
—_—— munity.” This is a 





sion from the outside) = 
and not from the inside. | : a 
This means that the) 

Spanish-American War | 2 
holds good and will not| 
have to be cancelled. 


In spite of many 
inducements, our new 
32,000-ton floating 
dock for Dreadnoughts 
has refused to leave the 
shipways of the yard 
where she was built. | 
Evidently it is not 
every dock that takes 
to the water. 





A great ‘sigh of re- 
lief went up “from the 
Nation last week upon 





Stricken Pugilist.—“TI1, POLICE, STOP THIS SPARRING MATCH; IT ’s GOING TO 
| DEGENERATE INTO A PRIZE-FIGHT!” 


——— ee ee ee = | valuable tribute to the 


'spinsters of Great 
: | Britain, whose services 
: | in keeping curates 

supplied with carpet 
- | slippers, woollen muf- 
ay | flers, and smoking caps 
% |have never been ade- 
: | quately acknowledged 
| before. 





+3 


A lady who had 
| been serving a term of 
re in Maid- 
stone Gaol for libelling 
ithe Member for Can- 
| terbury stated, on her 
release, that she had 
had “a most luxurious 

time” in prison. It 
— would not be a bad 





receipt of a telegram from Mr. Cuarxes| informs its readers that this complaint|idea if all our gaols were to keep 


Ursan, at Delhi, stating that satis- 
factory cinematograph films had been | 
taken of the events there. It would| 
have been too terrible if the trouble 
and expense devoted to the preparation | 
of these ceremonies sh ad been wasted. 


Deseribing hes sevens mishap to the 
Mauretania, The Liverpool Echo makes 
it clear thet while everything else may | 
have been as it should be, the vessel’s 
siren, anyhow, was out of order. 
“W hen the misfor tune was discovered,” 
our contemporary informs us, “ the 
liner’s siren was blown at the acme 
of its power, blast after blast being | 
omitted cunimently.. 


The luncheon giv en by our Judges to 
Mile. Mrroptowsk1, the famous French | 
barristress, seems to have been a great | 
success. All were charmed by the fair | 
advocate, and she, in her turn, pro- 


nounced at least one of the judges a 
Darling, 


'may be referred to as “ Erythema) Visitors’ Books wherein such testi- 
Pernio.” 
We informed a friend that we were) at many other notes Ss. 
suffering from Erythema Pernio, and | 
it was most gi ratifying to receive loving | Extract from a ‘ue of attractive 
|sympathy in the place of a callous jest. | 
‘with the view of advertising “ Winter 
The new Post Office Money-Box' Health Resorts ” :— 
differs essentially from the ordinary | 
| child’s money-box, we are told, because | 
'fathers cannot rob it when they run | the south coast, 
| short of beer money. Frankly, we think | Radnor’s sple did new marine parade has been 
it a mistake to put fathers on their | destroyed, 
metal by publishing statements of this| 


kind. ‘~“ 


‘* FOLKESTONE, 


S.E. and C.R. 


| A photograph of a trout yawning over it from the western side.” 


|from indigestion was shown by a lec- | 
‘turer at the Camera Club last week.| While contiling ‘with the Princess 
| This, of course, is a symptom of indi-, Royan and_ her “daughters on their 
| gestion not infrequently to be met with ' experiences in the wreck of the Dethi, 
at lectures. sé we cannot help thinking that it is 
* ‘rather nice that even in this prosaic age 
To judge by an account in The! it should still be possible for princesses 
Observer of Herr Max Rernnarpt’s, to have adventures. 


We tried it the other day.|monials could be entered—as is done | 








| paragr aphs i in The Daily Mail, written | 


As a result of the recent gale which swept | 
a large portion of Lord | 


the Victoria Pier had its large | 
landing-stage washed away (this is the second | 
time this has happened this year), and on the | 
pier a large truck was literally | 
derailed by the tremendous seas which swept | 
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| district will want a working model. 





| another 














AN INDIAN LEADER. 
To-pay, I, too, shall write a leading article on India. 
Everybody has been doing it, and I may be told, therefore, 
that my own article lags superfluous. I disagree. My 
point is that hitherto nothing has been written in this line 
that can be laid up for ever and referred to in future as 
the perfect exemplar of what an Indian article should be. 
Great and brilliant efforts have been made, but the results 
have not been quite commensurate with the anticipations 
of the writers or the loyal feelings of the readers. There 
will be other Durbars as the years revolve and, when these 
come round, Fleet Street and the surrounding journalistic 
That is exactly what 
[ intend to provide, and I shall do it not for any profit of my 
own, but out of a feeling of altruistic benevolence towards 
my fellow-writers—in fact, out of that spirit of unselfish 
devotion which has made Englishmen what they are. 
First of all let me see what I’ve got to get in if there is 
to be the real Indian flavour about the article. Here is a 
short list :— 
The Great Waite Ras. 

) The Krxa-Emrrror and his gracious Consort. 
3) The*spectacle of unparalleled splendour. 

t) The dusky feudatories. 
5) Their haughty and be-jewelled retinue. 
6) The scarred veterans of our innumerable wars. 
7) Turbaned hosts with their flashing scimitars. 
8) Little did Cruive think, when, at Plassy—— 

(9) Princes whose history reaches back into the turbu- 
lence of the remote past. 

(10) A land that still 
AuRUNGZERE and Aksar. 

(11) Fierce Pathans and learned Bengalis joined in one 
exultant acclaim of loyal devotion. 

(12) Delhi, the Imperial City, the storehouse of noble 
traditions. 

(13) What would Warren Hastincs have thought ii—— 

(14) Those silent representatives of the British genius 
for administration and government. 


echoes with the deeds 


(15) There was a time when, to use an expressive phrase | 
, . . | ‘ ’ , ® 
now become obsolete, Englishmen thought only of shaking haps, but won't. 


the pagoda tree. ‘That time has gone for ever. 

(16) If the Great Mocur could have risen from his grave 
beneath the palms and minarets 

(17) Hindus and Mohammedans have vied with one 





(18) A shout that drowned even the 
thundering ‘out the Imperial salute. 

(19) India is not as England is, and until the senti- 
mentalists aud visionaries rid themselyes—— 

(20) India with her teeming millions. 

(21) Warlike Mahratta chieftains in armour of burnished 
gold. 

22) The sacred river in whose 
pious devotees—— 

(23) It is in no spirit of vain self-complacency that 
we point with pride to yesterday's stupendous ceremonial. 
No other nation—— 

(24) Mere strength could never have consolidated such 
an Empire or deserved such loyalty. Though strength can 
do much, it is by wisdom and benevolence—— 

(25) If the great administrators and officials of the East 
India Company could for a moment revisit the scene of 
their labours, we may be sure they —— 

(26) It was well said by Lord—-—— 

(27) The historic Maidan never saw a sight more 
glorious—— 


rash of the guns 


waters generations of 


(28) East is Kast and West is West, but the twain——| 





| 
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Having thus set down the essentials it seems to me, on 
second thoughts, quite useless to fill in the trivial gaps, 
Those who study my list and employ it will be able to 
write an Indian leader of the very highest quality. But if 
anyone still hesitates let him drop me a line and I will 
send him the thing complete down to the very smallest 
detail. I will even tell him the value of a lakh of rupees 
in English money, 








PEACE FOR PESTERED PEDAGOGUES. 

Wry continue to cudgel your brains at the end of each 
term for suitable “remarks” for terminal reports? Send 
is in confidence the subject-teacher’s candid opinion of the 
child in question and we will despatch suitable translations 
by return of post. Fees moderate. Apply 

Lusricants, Limitep 
(Literary Department), 
1536a, Good Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Examples appended :— 
Private Oprston, Pustic EXPRESSION OF 
Same. 
English. 

Must not allow his un- 
doubted talents to be wasted 
for lack of thorough appli- 
cation. 


English. 
Hopeless slacker. 


Pure Mathematics. 
Cribs unblushingly—un- 


Pure Mathematics. 

Fails to appreciate the 
value of honest, pains- 
taking work. 

Applied Mathematics. 

Book-work excellent, but 
is lacking in initiative and 
must learn to apply the 
knowledge gained. 


Applied Mathematics. 
Dodges every problem— 
learns like a parrot. 


Classics. 

Has not yet altogether 
fulfilled the expectations 
formed of his undoubted 
capacity. 


Class ics. 
Could do something, per- 


Modern 
Mon Dieu! 
Natural Science. 
Takes a faint interest in 
earthworms. 


LANGUAGES. Modern Languages. 
Shows marked originality. 
Natural Science. 
We note with pleasure 
his interest in elementary 


biology. 
Music. Music. 
Might conceivably bo Much better than at one 
wo1se. time seemed probable. 


Dancing. 
A bull in a china shop. 


Dancing. 
Uses his natural gifts 
with considerable effect. 
General Remarks. 
Invariably courteous in 
demeanour ; a conscientious 
little worker. 


General Remarks. 
Pleasant ass. 








Songs sung by the Worcester Glee Club (according to 
The Worcestershire Echo) : 
**The Wind-deep. 
(iod Save the Mill. 
Rocked in the Cradle of the King.” 





None of which do we remember to have heard before. 
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‘On, YES, MOoTHER—EXCEPT ONE THING. 


” 


FELLOWS LAUGH S@. 


‘‘Now, Guy, TELL US ABOUT THE SCHOOL. Is EVERYTHING ALL RIGHT?” 








‘“My partinc! Waar Is iT?” 


“WELL, I WISH YOU HADN’T GOT US THAT FRENCH NURSE TO TEACH US THE RIGHT PRONUNCIATION; IT MAKES THE OTHER 








TWO OF OUR BENEFACTORS. 
(A Christmas Carol of honour where honour is due.) 


| Tue heroes of Christmas are many, and most 
Are the subjects of eulogy, guerdon or toast. 
For example, the postman with gladdening knocks, 
Is gratefully handed his annual box ; 
While the batcher-boy, baker-boy, grocer-boy, eac! 
Carries off a reward that is better than speech. 
There are others no less that we try to ‘ remember ” 
On whom we depend towards the end of December ; 
Yet two must be named who have never as yet 
Been properly thanked by a world in their debt: 
Two toilers without whose assiduous zeal 
The warmth of our hearts would be bound to congeal, 
Our generous promptings be fated to slumber, 
And the giving of presents become a back number. 
You ask, “ Who are they, that their praise we may sing?” 
Well, the one makes brown paper, the other makes string. 
Brown paper and string! 
Brown paper and string! 
Oh where should we be when the Christmas bells rin 


t4 
s : . 5 
If it weren’t for supplies of brown paper and string ? 








‘sé - . i 
. It was also resolved to urge on the Government the necessity for a 
ure Peer Bill,’ —Glasgow Herald, 


As foreshadowed in the Preamble. 
ete 











CAROLS. 
Let Christmas in my lap its presents fling, 
And claim in turn its customary tolls, 
Call in the dustmen and distribute doles 
Nor send away the turncock sorrowing ; 
Let strange auxiliary postmen bring 
Their midnight missives in increasing shoals ; 
But keep me far from those remorseless souls 
Who bid me hark while herald angels sing ! 


High on the steps they chant, then pull the bell— 
I speak of boys, not angels, understand— 
Or ply the knocker with resounding thump; 
Group after group I scatter and expel, 
3ut still they come and band still follows band, 
To keep me on the everlasting jump! 








Under the heading of “ Mentone” The World informs 
us that— 

‘*Mrs. William Hearne is at her Villa St. Louis, with its lovely 
garden, and Mrs. Rowe is at Aer Villa St. Louis, with its lovely garden,” 
The italics are our own. But what a small world it is! 





From a book advertisement :— 
**For Lovers or LIFE. 
Deatu, by Maurice MAETERLINCK.” 
It sounds like a good corrective. 
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perfect little pharmacy of Yuletide! summer’s drought in their Hounslow 
HUMANE GIFTS. ‘antidotes. |plantations, nothing but the whole 
A CONTEMPORARY, in a page devoted | ro x st “t |leaf has been used. But the greatest 
to notices of advertised Christmas gifts, A case of “ Ante-No2] Inoculators ” | appeal of this cigar to lucky recipients 
remarks pertinently, though without ‘makes an original and charming pre-, has yet to ba told. By a secret process, 
the italics, for which Mr. Punch is'sent. These little surgical toys serve a acquired from an Eastern fakir, it is 
responsible :— ‘double purpose. Prick yourself lightly | able to asphyxiate the generous donor, 
“A blunt razor will take the edge off with one of them, and you are steri-| however far away. Messrs. Cabbaggio 
the happiness of any man, and at lised against all the ills of Christmas, | have just received a testimonial from 
Christmas Time this is particularly ‘physical and financial. The needles; Lord Roperr Ceci: “ Despite pre- 
undesirable. With a—— razor, how- are treated with a serum (the discovery; tenders, yours is the only ninepence 
ever, @ man may enjoy the luxury of a ‘of a Scotch scientist) of the active! for fourpence.” 
speedy and perfectly eee roa bacteria of Thrift and Haggis. The! 
even if his hand should tremble, through |Thrift bacilli devour any rash _ pyro- | 
eine not wisely but too well,’ he will | clivities of your red corpuscles i THE UNWANTED GHOST. 
stand in no danger of cutting himself. |Christmas benefactions; the Haggis} Is order to consider recent Press 
It is, no doubt, for these reasons that.|bacilli have peptic properties that will| statements to the effect that the ghost 
the ——— has become so popular a form fortify you against the inclemencies'is no longer « popular attraction (a 
of Christmas present.” ‘of the traditional fare of the season. | question raised a few weeks ago in 
Mr. Punch, recognising the merits of | “t i “ ; these pages in connection with Christ- 
a humane spirit in the selection of | Just the present for your husband is; mas Numbers), a mass meeting of the 
Christmas presents, him- ——HW_____- . - Ghosts’ Friendly Society 
self offers a few hints to was held one midnight 
the generous. last week, in the ruins— 
kindly lent for the occa- 










“ What to give Father” 
is a crucial question at 


sion by the Gibbering 
Christmas time. It must Nun — of an_ obsolete 
be inexpensive, or he will abbey. There was a full 


grumble that he has to 
pay for it. It must be 
useful, and yet appropriate 
to the season. Why not 
give him a “ Suaviter,”’ 
the City-man’s fountain | 
pen? The only fountain 


attendance of effreets, 
kobolds, ghouls, _ barro- | 
vians, shrieking and other | 
spectres; while several dis- 
tinguished family ghosts 
occupied the sarcophagus, 
‘and the Chattering Head 


pen that is constructed iof Chichester took the 

to stand the strain of| jurn. 

the Festive Season. The} : | The Howling Ghoul of 

“Suaviter” ignores ill- | nn a ;Deadman Hill said there 

treatment — will write | HEP ON 6. Ql Man, FE could be no doubt that 

fiuently whether filled} , Pee Seo ere | the advent of the motor- 
| Youthful Guide, “ Ou, 1 see THERE’s A HicntaxND BULL IN THIS FIELD, | 


with ink or port wine, docs 
not leak when its owner 
is upsidedown, and will enable 


car had done much to spoil 
——— !out-door work. This was 
an age of rush and hurry (Hear, hear) 





| AUNTIE. SHALL WE—SHALL WE LET HIM REsT?” 


hima pair of those wonderfully intricate 














to write your Christmas cheque even 
when he is comatose. 


Another always acceptable present 
for the menfolk is one of Messrs. Bond 
and Burlington’s “ Aftermath” hats— 
made in every variety of styles. 
Nothing so spoils the bloom of a 
Boxing-Day morning as a hat that feels 
several sizes too small. The “ After- 
math” hat is fitted with a triple- 
expansion gear that permits the Society 
man to circumvent this little foible 
of Father Christmas. This clever 
apparatus is quite invisible, as is also 


in the waistcoat pocket) the head may 
The “Aftermath” Topper is a vade- 


mecum for the bon viveur, containing 
in its roomy crown 


a mistletoe bough and a _ lilliput 
drug - cabinet which contains 





“ Gordian Braces.” His holiday hours’ 
will be fully occupied in amusing 
attempts to don, and retain fixity of, 
these fascinating and educative puzzles. 
Once conquered, they are marvellously 
adaptable to the Expansive Season. 
It is a point in their favour that their} 
breaking-strain is gauged to prevent 
him from hanging himself. 


No Christmas gift will command 
such universal approval as a hox of 
Messrs. Cabbaggio’s “ Vindicta” Cigars , 





a mince -pie| brand, 
disintegrator, a minim tip-measure, | ferentes.” 


(Rockefeller’s Supremas, 1911). These 
truly Brobdignagian cheroots are 


and the day of the solitary horseman 
and the belated traveller was over. The 
motorist, owing to his insensate speed, 
was unable to appreciate the niceties 
of localized horrors. It had been his 
own custom, for two centuries, to haunt 
the cross-roads at the foot of Deadman 
Hill on moonless nights, and to wave 
his arms and howl. Formerly he had 
been a celebrated nuisance, but now 
the horns of cars made more hideous 
discordance than anything he could 
compass. Lither he was passed with- 
out notice or insulted. Quite recently 
a motorist asked him if the road was 


the refrigerating chamber round the} packed in gorgeously-labelled boxes, | right for Salisbury, while another called 
brim, whence (by pressure on a bulb | and rejoice in undetachable bands that; out to him to know if he wanted a lift. 
| recall the cummerbunds of Caliphs of 
be sprayed at will with cooling lotions. | The Arabian Nights. Every band is! concurred. 


The Driver of the Phantom Hearse 
Motorists tooted for him 


emblazoned with the Cuban proverb,|to get out of the way, or drove right 


which is the motto of this famous/|through him without a qualm. \ 
dona mere than phosphorescence and wind 
could stand. 


“Timeo Danaos et 


We are assured by Messrs. Cabbaggio | 


It was 


The Coal-Eyed Cavalier put the 


a| that, despite the scarcity through last} present state of things down to the 
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Government, and especially to Mr. 
Lioyp GrorGE, whom he proposed to 
haunt as soon as he was out of office 
and could be got into a quiet corner 
unattended by a deputation. The 
mansion where he had been in business 
since 1645 had been brought into the 
market owing to the new taxes, and no 
one came to the oaken gallery, at the 
end of which he had been accustomed 
to appear with eyes flaming, except 
sightseers or people sent by house- 
agents with an order to view. A gentle- 
spook could not demean himself to 
disgruntle such poor trash as that, and 
he had left. 

The Whispering Woman of Gros- 
yvenor Square cited the rise of demo- 
cracy as the cause of the present slump 
in business. This was the day of the 
parvenu, who cared nothing for tra- 
dition and did not know a ghost when 
hesaw one. She had always frightened 
in the best families, but the present 
embodied tenant of her house was a 
rich soap-boiler, who had so many 
servants, and changed them so fre- 
quently, that he had mistaken her in a 
dark passage for a housemaid. When 
she pué an icy hand to his head he 
indignantly gave her a month’s notice 
to quit. That sort of thing was dis- 
couraging. 

The Creeping Butler of Bloomsbury 
also complained of changing fashions. 
When he installed himself in Blooms- 
bury in 1850 his house had been con- 





{ as brisk as ever. 





; sidered modish; now it was cheap 


flats, and every foot of space was 
utilized. His favourite corner—a dark 
alcove at the head of the second flight 
of stairs—had been converted into a 
kitchen, with a gas-cooker. (Shame.) 

The Grue of Gargoyle Grange 
deplored the growth of modern luxury. 
Formerly he had succeeded in scaring 
people into fits, but an electric light 
installation had cooked his bat for him. 
A candle could be snuffed unexpectedly 
by a slithering, detached hand, and 
lent itself admirably to horrifying 
shadow-play on oak ceiling or arras. 
(Hear, hear.) He could do nothing 
with electric bulbs. 

A somewhat stormy scene was 
occasioned by the Hairy Incubus, who 
noisily maintained that business was 
The thing to do was 
to catch folks napping. (No, no.) So 


PUNCH, 





long as mince-pies were a feature of 
ee there was a wide field for 

im, 

The Coal-Eyed Cavalier pointed out 
that the speaker was neither a mem- 
ber of the Society, nor, properly con-| 
sidered, a spook at all, The Incubus, | 
being dislodged from his seat with 
difficulty, was then ejected. 

In a thoughtful and reasoned dis- 
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COLLAPSE OF YOUNG BLOOD ON RECEIVING FROM HIS F/ANCEE A CHRISTMAS PRESENT OF 


TIES, WITH THE REQUEST, 


‘* WEAR THESE FOR 


MY SAKE.” 








course, the White Wraith of Wastewater 
Mere traced their present unpopularity 
to the Psychical Research Society. The 
essence of their success lay in mystery 
and surprise. If they were examined 
in cold blood, if their appearances and | 
peculiarities were docketed and in-| 
dexed, people got to consider the study 
of them a branch of science. Hence 
they were voted tedious, stodgy (loud 
laughter) and instructive—something 
on a level with Blue Books and 
statistics. She urged her listeners to 
do all they could to baffle research, as 
tending to lower them to the status of 
commonplace facts. 

At this juncture a member of the 
Psychical Research Society was re- 


ported to be concealed on the premises, 
note-book in hand, and the meeting 
broke up in consternation before a 
resolution could be put from the urn, 





The Road to Ruin. 


‘‘He played in orchestras, and thus met 
people whose means were above his. At 
Windsor he cut a dash by riding up to e 
stationer’s shop and ordering visiting cards,"— 
Police Court Report in “* Daily Express.” 





‘* There was astonishment at the magnitude 
of the response which had been made to our 
appeal. ‘Wonderful,’ ‘magnificent,’ ‘incred- 
ible,’ were the monosyllabic comments of the 
majority.” —Lvening News. 


Our polysyllabic comment is “ Rats.” 























| mother us sed to say, ‘ 
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leaded Cinderella. «“ Don't you re- 
A MODERN CINDERELLA. sewer wl I told you at the time they | 


| 
ONcE upon a time there was a! | were much too small for me? 


beautiful girl who lived in a mansion| “Nonsense. Go and put them on 
in Park Tane with her mother and! at once.” 

her two sisters and a crowd of servants. The dance was in full swing when 
Cinderella, for that was her name. | Cinderella arrived. Although her lovely 
would have dearly loved to have) appearance caused several of the guests | 
employed herself about the house to look at her, they did not ask each | 
sometimes; but whenever she did| other eagerly who she was, for most 
anything useful, like arranging the! of them knew her already as Miss 
flowers or giving the pug a bath, her} Partington-Smith. A brewer's son led | 
‘Cinde rella! What her oft to danee. 





do you think I engage servants for ? The night wore on slowly. One | 
Please don't make yourself socommon.”’| young man after another trod on 


Cinderella’s two sisters were much | Cinderella’s toes, trotted in circles round | 
older and plainer than herself, and her, ran her violently backwards into 
their mother had almost given up hope! some other man, or swooped with her 
about them, but she used to drag | into the fireplace. Cinderella, whose feet 
Cinderella to balls and dances night| seemed mechanically to adapt them- 


after night, taking care that only the!selves to the interpretation of the 
right sort of person was introduced to| Boston that was forming in her! o 


her. There were many nights when | partner’s brain, bore it from each one 


| Cinderella would have preferred a book | as long as she could; and then led the | 


! waltzing were as catholic as their con- 
| versation was limited. 


| “need I go to the dance?” 


| you're going!’ 





at home in front of the fire, for she | 


soon found that her partners’ ideas of | 


way to a quiet corner, where she 
|confessed frankly that she had not 
bought all her Christmas presents yet, 
It was, indeed, | and ‘that she was going to Switzerland 
this fondness for the inglenook that | for the winter. 
had earned her the name of Cinderella.| The gelatine manufacturer’s son | 
One day, when she was in the middle | took her in to supper. It was noticed | 
of a delightful story, her mother came | that Cinderella looked much happier as | 
in suddenly and cried : soon as they had sat down, and indeed 
“ Cinderella! Why aren’t you rest-| throughout the meal she was in the 
ing, as I told you? You know we are | highest spirits. For some reason or 
going to the Hogbins’ to-night.’ | other she seemed to find even Mr. Hogbin 
“Oh, mother,” pleaded Cinderella,|endurable. But just as they were 
about to return to the ball-room an 
expression of absolute dismay came 
over her face. 
“ Anything the matter?” 


“Don’t be so absurd! Of course 


“ But I’ve got nothing to wear.” said her 


“T’ve told Jennings what you ‘re to/ partner. 
wear. Now go and lie down. I want! “N-no,” said Cinderella; but she 


made no effort to move. 

“Well, shall we come?” 

“ » < -yes 9 

She waited a moment longer, dropped 
her fan under the table, picked it up 
slowly, and followed him out. 


you to look your best to-night, because 
I hear that young Mr. Hogbin is back 
again from Australia.” Young Mr. 
Hogbin was not the King’s son; he 
was the son of a wealthy gelatine 
manufacturer. 





“Then may I come away at twelve?” | “ Let’s sit down here,” she said in the 
begged Cinderella. hall; “not upstairs.” 


“You 'llcome away when I tell you.” | They sat in silence; for he had 
Cinderella made a face and went exhausted his stock of questions at the 
upstairs. ‘Oh, dear,” she thought to|end of their first dance, and had told | 

herself, “I wish I were as old as my |her all about Australia during supper ; 
two sisters, and could do what I liked. | while she apparently had no desire for 
I’m sure if my godmother were here | conversation of any kind, being wrapped 
she would get me off going.” But, alas! | up in her thoughts. 
her godmother lived at Leamington, and | «Tl wait here,” she said, as a dance 
Cinderella, after a week at Leamington, | began. “ If you see mother, I wish | 
had left her there only yesterday. | you ‘d send her to me.” 
Cinderella indeed looked beautiful!’ Her mother came up eagerly. 
as they started for the ball; but her “Well, dear?” she said. 
mother, who held a review of her in the “ Mother,” said Cinderella, ‘‘do take 
drawing-room, was not quite satisfied.. |me home at once. Something extra- 
“Cinderella!” she said. “You know | ordinary has happened.” 
[ said you were to wear the silver) “It’s young Mr. Hogbin! 
slippers ! ”’ it ! 
“Oh, mother, they are so tight,’ “Who? 


I knew 


” 


Oh—er—yes, of course. | 





|—clothed only in a pale-blue stocking. 


pegmegpes rapidly, “and I was trodden 
pete f had to kick them off at supper, 
/know what happened to the other; I 
| but anyhow, 


and softly to herself. 


;whom it fitted. 


IVARI. | 
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ly ‘I tell y you all about it in the carriage, 
mother. 
“ Ts my little girl going to be happy?” 
“I don’t know,’ said Cinderella 
anxiously. ‘There ’s just a chance.” 
The chance must have come off, for, 
once in the carriage, Cinderella gave a 
deep sigh of happiness. 
“ Well, dear ?”’ said her mother again. 
“You ‘ll never guess, mother,” laughed 
Cinderella. ‘ Try.” 
“T guess that my little 








daughter 


thinks of running away from me,” said 
her mother archly, “ Am I right?” 
“Oh, how lovely ! Why, running 


away is simply the last thing I could 
do. Look!” She stretched out her foot 


+7? 


“ Cinderella! 
“T told you they were too tight,” she 


1 by every man in the place, and I | 


and—and I only got one back. I don’t 





suppose it got pushed along somewhere, 
7 wasn’t going under the | 
table after it.” She laughed suddenly | 
“ T wonder what 
they ‘ll do when they find the slipper?” 
she said. 

Of couise the King’s son (or anyhow, 
Mr. Hogbin) ought to have sent it 
round to all the ladies in Mayfair, 
taking knightly oath to marry her 
But what actually 
happened was that a footman found it, 
and, being very sentimental and know- 
ing that nobody would ever dare to 
claim it, carried it about with him ever 
afterwards—thereby gaining a great 
reputation with his cronies as a nut. 

Oh, and by the way—I ought to put 
in a good word for the godmother. She 
did her best. 

“Cinderella!” said her mother at 
lunch next day, as she looked up from 
her letters. ‘ Why didn’t you tell me 
your godmother was ill?” 

“She wasn’t very well when I left 
her, but I didn’t think it was anything 
much. Isshe bad? I am sorry.” 

“She writes that she has obtained | 


measles. I suppose that means you ‘re 
infectious. Really, it’s very incon- 
venient. Well, 1’m glad we didn't 


know yesterday or you couldn't have 
gone to the dance.” 

“Dear fairy godmother! said 
Cinderella to herself. “She was a day 
too late, but how sweet of her to think 
of it at all!” A. A. M. 


? 








From The Times Index :— 


“RELIGION, Epvcation, CHanity, HEALTH. 
Bishop bitten by his dog. . . . Page 8. s 


Which is this ? 
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TO ADD ZEST TO OUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 
Why not extend the idea? 


Our children already have their bazaar, where they are served in character. 
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Lady (who has had the misfortune to full into a very unsavoury ditch on the outskirts of an Irish town). “Ou DEAR! Ou DEAR! T’i1 
NOT BE ABLE TO GO NEAR MESELF FOR A WEEK!” 


MUSICAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
(With acknowledgments to the 
Daily Press.) 

OrrLeY TosHER’s SuccessruL Sona. 


Mother England's Stewing (words by 
Bletherly) will be sung by Mr. Emery 
Pulvermacher at Bootle, Mr. Widgery 
Boftin at Whitefield’s Tabernacle, Mr. 
Ian Goldstein at Saffron Hill, Mr. 
Tarley Bindells at Brasted, and by Mr. 
lago Plimmer at the “ Welsh Harp” 
THIS DAY.—Goosey and Co. 

Rurik VAmp’s Terriric New Sona. 

Macushleen (words by Toschemacher) 
will be sung by Miss Happy Jubb at 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Miss Fritzi 
McQuirk at Ballybunnion, Madame 
Joscelyne Smirke at Bacup, Miss Millie 
Molar at Buntingford Halt, Miss Poppy 
Strugnell at Bostock Parva, and by Miss 
Malvina Pippett at Southwold tus 
pAY.—Goosey and Co. 


WANLEss Dormer’s Horristy 
Hvumorovs Sona. 


The Scavenger’s Sweetheart (words | 


by Athalie Rothenstein) will be sung 
by Mr. Jenery Jee at Golder’s Green, 
Mr. Dudley Muter at Woking, Mr. 
Angus §Szlumper at Barking, Mr. 
Timothy Shiplake at Haverfordwest, 
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and by Mr. Samuel Sludge at Holloway | — 
THIS DAY.—Goosey and Co. THE VERY LATEST. 
Ir ' ARTIC 
Homer Porrie’s Devasratine Drrry.| NEW GAME For Curisrmas Parrics. 
Roars oF LavuGuHTer. 
No Skint REQUIRED. 
ANYONE CAN Puay 


BLINDFOLD BILLIARDS. 


No ELasporaTte PREPARATION. 
A BANDAGE AND A CUE. 
Loxa Breaks Done Away WITH. 
Gravity REMOVED. 

SEND FOR THE RULEs. Bs. 


BLINDFOLD BILLIARDS. 


Testimonial— 
SrEveNson writes: “It is a very 
I could 


Weary Willie Wants Me (words by | 
/Oona Bleet) will be sung by Miss} 
Dearie Binns at the Elephant and) 
Castle, Miss Duckie Bodger at Clapham 
Junction, Madame Plummie Duff at 
Baron's Court Refreshment Rooms, 
Miss Chirpie Chickering at the Kilburn 
Cocoa Tavern, and by Miss Batftie 
| Bulger at the Marble Arch Coffee Stall | 
THIS DAY.—Goosey and Co. 
LUTHER DE Poncx’s PricEvess [NAnity. | 

Wow-Wow, Pussy (words by Scarlatti | 
Jamrach) will be whistled by Mr. Der- | 
mot O'Dooley at Leadenhall Market,! Treasure Island of mirth. 
cantillated by Signor Olio Graffiti in play it till I became Gray.” 
the Dover Street Tube Lift, hummed by BLINDFOLD BILLIARDS 
Mr. Joshua van Stosch at Torrey and | ; ; ; 
Dems, and played on the Pianola by | 
Lord Rosstxynx at Bexhill-on-Sea TH1s 
DAY.—Goosey and Co. 





‘As at present advised, His Majesty’s 
Ministers propose to disintegrate the United 
Kingdom, to disestablish and disendow a 
Church which has witnessed for Christianity 
in Wales for three thousand years and more.” 
—Globe. 

A little licence is allowed to leader- 
writers, but Zhe Globe takes too much. 
However, as long as its readers get the | 
Fryer mustn’t lay down the law like|idea that the Church has been there | 
this. We shall have whatever type of | for a good time, the accuracy of the 





“Ripinc-BreEEcnEs oF ENGLIsH CUT AND MAKE. 
The only man is Fryer, Sarmiento 431. 
The words Riding-Breeches to remain in the 
same type as at present.” 

Adtt. in “* Buenos Aires Standard.” 
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riding-breeches we choose. figures doesn’t matter much. 
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“LASS 


THE WOLF THAT WOULDN'T. 


Rep Ripine Hoop (Mr. Lloyd George). ‘‘HULLO, GRANNY; HASN’T HE TRIED TO EAT YOU!” 
GRANDMOTHER (Insurance Bill). ‘‘NO—NEVER EVEN TOUCHED ME.” 
Rep Ripixc Hoop. ‘GOOD! BUT ALL THE SAME THIS ISN'T THE STORY I'VE BEEN BROUGHT UP ON.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P.) | 

House of Commons, Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 12.—For sudden dramatic turn of | 
events House of Commons still holds its | 
own against the theatres of the world. | 
Through first hour of to-day’s sitting | 
proceedings touched lowest level of | 
the inane. Question Paper crowded. | 
Supplementaries in great force. End | 
of session in sight. Now or never | 
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. ] ; ; 
| decided upon the transfer of the seat of | year, the Memper ror Sark (who, b 
| the Government of India from Calcutta! the way, has invested his annual salary 


to the ancient capital, Delhi.” 


y 


‘in annuities for his cousins once re- 


er ° | ° c cE 
The crowd of silent unresponsive! moved) pointed out the inevitable de- 


Members felt they were back in Plan- 
tagenet times, listening to a message 
from Caur pE Lion journeying in 
Palestine, or from the Fifth Hrnry 
triumphant at Agincourt decreeing, 
absolutely enacting, a new departure in 
State affairs. 

This aspect, of course, illusory. New 


| terioration of tone and style that would 
follow on the revolution. Curious 
example of what was sure to happen 
just now manifests itself. Rumour got 
about that there is vacancy in ancient 
,and honourable post of Officer of the 
| Pipe. No one knows exactly what are 
| its duties and emoluments or who is its 


Members must get the cheap advertise- | departure has been taken in ordinary | present incumbent. 


ment which testifies to 
constituents that, like Freedom, harped 
in Tara’s halls, “still they live.” 

At a quarter to four, the long 
list unfinished, process automatically 


stopped. Resources of the self-adver- 
| tiser not exhausted. According to 


Standing Orders, notice of intended | 
question must be given in time suff-| 
cient to have it printed and circulated 
with Orders of the day. Furthermore | 
it is ordained that the question may | 
not be read, the Minister’s attention | 
being called to it by reference to its 
number on the Paper. 

That seems nice and orderly, caleu- 
lated to push through business in 
shortest possible time. In depending 
upon Standing Orders, House forgets 
the advertiser. Instead of putting his 
question on the Paper, as others do, this 
gentleman rises to ask a question of 
which he has “given the right hon. 
gentleman private notice.” Thereupon, 
having fastened on himself the attén- 
tion of the House, he reads aloud his 
precious sentences, and the Minister 
replies. 

{t was after this farce, equally trans- 
parent and dreary, had been gone 
through, that Premier advanced to 
Table. Thought he was about to make 
ordinary statement about course of 
business. In low voice, with crafty 
assumption of having nothing particu- | 
lar to say, he announced momentous 
news of the despoiling of Calcutta of} 
the long-worn robe of Viceregal Court, | 
and the re-creation of Delhi as the| 
capital of India’s Emperor - King. | 
Mentioned as mere detail that, by 
abrupt modification of policy estab- 
lished by Lord Curzon, Bengal is to 
undergo a fresh partition. 

Form in which communication was | 
made added to effect. When great 
stroke of State is projected, usual for 
Parliament to be notified of Ministerial 
intention, and arrangements made for 
discussion of the necessary Bill or 
Resolution designed to carry intention 
into effect with consent of both Houses. 
Here was a Royal Message flashed 
from distant Delhi over land and under 
sea declaring that “‘ We are pleased to 
announce to Our People that We have 





— 


watchful | way after discussion in Cabinet Coun- | 


cil. Nevertheless the effect, possibly 





“THE CAP’EN” RESUSCITATUS. 


Capt. Tommy Gipson BowLes executes a 
danse de triomphe over the rejection of the 
Naval Prize Bill by the House of Lords. 
artfully designed, remained. It was 
that the Kina- Emperor, clothed in 
regal state, throned in Durbar held in 
the city of the ancient Moguls, hold- 
ing out his sceptre, had of his own free 
will, on his personal initiation, recast 
the framework of the Government of 


| India. 


In its secrecy, its swiftness, its com- 
pleteness and its irrevocability it is a 
coup d'état as striking as that which, 
sixty years ago in this very month of 
December, transformed the Govern- 
ment of France. 

Business done.—Lords throw out 
Naval Prize Bill. Commons sit up 
till morning dealing with Report stage 
of Budget. 

Thursday.—When Members decided 
to vote themselves salaries of £400 a 


Kerik Harpre, who has travelled in 
| the East and brought back with him 
|a@ suit of white drill reach-me-downs, 
says that when he comported with 
Princes of high estate in India—or 
was it in China?—he observed an 
officer of state in close attendance 
upon the Personage. He carried and 
kept alight a hookah, the stem of which 
from time to time at convenient mo- 
ment, he placed in mouth of his princely 
master, who took a puff or two. Then 
the officer withdrew it and kept it 
going till his Highness was ready for 
another puff. Might that be the job 
of the Officer of the Pipe ? 

Compendious and indispensable 
Who’s Who is silent on the subject. 
It seems just the sort of thing devised 
in earlier, happier times as a comfort- 
able berth for favoured person not 
otherwise capable of earning a living. 
Presume that, being a paid State office, 
it would necessitate application for 
that other ancient, honourable, but 
unhappily unpaid post, Stewardship 
of Chiltern Hundreds. 

Jowett, not knowing why JonNn 
Burns should have monopoly of loaves 
and fishes, volunteered to question 
Frnancian SECRETARY TO TREASURY on 
the subject. This the more generous 
since he does not seek place of profit 
for himself. Is simply moved by con- 
sideration of desire burning around 
him. 

Result rather chilling. A Mrs. Harris 
among paid State officers, there is to- 
day “no such person” as the Officer 
of the Pipe. Seventy-six years ago he 
drew his last whiff or swallowed his last 
draught, as the case may be. Anyhow, 
in 1835 office became extinct. There 
lingered round it halo of perpetual 
pension. Five years ago this was 
commuted for cash paid down, and 
the Officer of the Pipe, his post and his 
pension, have disappeared from the 
earthly scene. 

Business done-—Debate on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Friday.—Curious how some men 
getting a certain lifé up the ladder 
of life spring at a bound to topmost 
rung. ‘There, for example, is Bonar 
Law—beg his pardon, Bonner. For 
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The mingled joy and surprise of the effigies 
Mr. LLoyp GeorcE at the approach of the newly-added and lifelike simulacrum of Mr. Bonar 
Law. (A purely fancy picture.) 


years he sat, whether on the Treasury 


Bench or on the Front Opposition, his | 


exceptional merit overlooked. On one 
he ranked as Under-Secretary, seeing 
others picked out for promotion when 
opportunity presented itself; on the 
other, he was relegated to second or 
third place when the Party sorely 
needed help in crucial debate. By un- 
expected turn of fortune’s wheel he, 
after fashion not unfamiliar at the Vati- 
can in recent years when rival claims 


of candidates for Pontificate threatened | 
embarrassment, found himself Leader 


of Opposition in House of Commons. 
And now a place has been assigned 
to him at Madame Tussaud’s! 
Interesting to know in what attitude 
he is presented. At Table of Commons 
he impresses by absence of pose. 
Characteristic of Bonner that, with 
instinctive impulse to make as little of 
himself as possible, he hides right hand 
in trouser-pocket. Only other instance 
of this habit I remember was case of 
Tim Hearty. When, thirty years ago, he 
found opportunity of catching SPEAKER’s 
eye, he habitually thrust two hands in 
trouser-pockets and scowled at Mace. 
Differing from Bonner’s, the little 
mannerism was not indicative of desire 
to efface himself. It was his artless 
way of indicating his patriotic con- 
tempt for an Assembly of which he 
once declared that he didn’t care two 
pins whether he was in it or in prison. 
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of Mr. Asquirn, Mr. Wixstox CuurcHi.t and 


TimotnHy Hearty, Esquire, K.C., 
Bencher of Gray’s Inn, keeps his hands 
out of his pockets when addressing the 
Chair. The LEADER OF THE OpposiTIOoN 
might do well to follow his example. 
Contrary habit, innocently, doubtless 
unconsciously adopted, not either 
graceful or dignified. Hope Madame 
Tussaud has not stereotyped it. 

Business done—Lorp CHANCELLOR 
hauled over coals in matter of his 
appointment of borough and county 
magistrates. Premier gallantly de- 
fended his colleague. Nem Primrose’s 
vote of censure negatived on division. 


Munro FERGUSON carried amendment | 


| approving action of Lorp CHANCELLOR. 

Saturday—Prorogation, and quite 
\time for it. With brief interval have 
|been hard at work since February. 
Worn-out Members resolved that in 
no circumstances will they consent to 
autumn session next year. At least, 
if insisted upon by indomitable Pre- 
MER, they will strike for increased 
wages. When they signed on at £400 
a@ year if was understood that a 
session should run, as in old times, 
from first week in February to second 
| week in August at worst. If they work 
overtime it must be paid for at due rate, 











‘Ashby Union.—Tenders for Eating Potatoes 
| required by Dec. 15.”—Buaton Chronicle, 
|Our own modest tender of six a day 


‘came too late. 


| DIES IRAE. 7 


Ox days of cumulative sorrow 

When everything goes wrong! 
| To-day was such a day; to-morrow 

I shall be stern and strong ; 
| To-day the razor’s edge dripped b!ood, 
| Far caracoled the fallen stud, 
| My hat blew off and found some mud, 
My eggs were boiled too long. 


And when I sought my railway ticket 
A monstrous female stood 

(Her hat was like a flowery thicket 
When April stars the wood) 

Conversing with the poor young clerk 

About the way to Regent’s Park 

(Most probably she ‘d missed the Ark) ; 
She should be slapped, she should. 


I lost my train—I lost a person 
I simply had to meet; 
All day my anguish seemed to worsen, 
Misfortunes dogged my feet ; 
Red was the glowering sun at noon, 
The heavenly lyre was out of tune, 
And both the laces of my shoon 
Came down in Fenchurch Street. 


I thought I never saw a city 
So stained with vice and sin ; 
Hopeless, I went to call on Kitty, 
And found she was not in; 
The people passed me, senseless clods, 
Unheedingly, it made no odds 
To them that I blasphemed the gods, 
None of ’em cared a pin. 


Wearied at last I sought the river 
To ease me of my woe; 
I watched the glamorous lights that 
quiver 
Athwart its turbid flow ; 
They seemed to cry, “‘ Popin! forget!” 
I leaned across the parapet ; 
It looked abominably wet, 
And * No,” I murmured, “ No. 


“T shall not perpetrate self-slaughter ; 
That is a coward's deed ; 

Better to pull the lyre-strings tauter 
And have a rare old feed, 

And then go homewards and complain 

In sad wild numbers.” Hence this 

strain. 

I suffered, but I share my pain 

With you (poor souls!) that read. 
Evog. 








From a column in the Dyersburg 
State Gazette headed * Chic” :— 

*‘ Elias Smith is right sick at this writing.” 
We cannot blame Exias. It makes us 
sick too. 





“When first published as a book in 1895 
Miss Cartwright had for an illustrator Mr. A. 
Quinton.” — Vestminster Gazette. 

It is not often given to us to say of 4 
woman that we can read her like a 
book. 
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SERVICE INTELLIGENCE, 
(Answers to Correspondents.) 
ApyuTANT OF TerRRiTORIALS.— Your 
speech referring to the distinguished 
War Service of your Brigadier-General, 


unfortunate. The miniatures he was 
wearing were : ‘ Jubilee, 1887”; “ Dia- 
mond Jubilee, 1897”; ‘Coronation, 
1902”; “Indian Durbar, 1903”; “Coro- 
nation, 1911”; and the “M.V.O.” He 
| has no War Service. 
| SuBaALTERN (ALDERSHOT).—We can- 
| not tell you why a “Staff Ride” should 
| be called by that name. Doubtless, 
| originally, the Ride was intended for 
| the Staff. Nowadays these gentlemen 
have far too much work to do at home, 
so the regimental officer plays at being 
'on the “Staff.” It should be con- 
| sidered a great privilege. 


| Impressep (MarGate).—Guns are 
| painted “funny colours” to deceive 
|the enemy. You have no idea what a 
9-2 gun looks like from the sea, through 
a powerful telescope. We are told that 
it closely resembles, in one light, a zebra 
feeding, and, in another light, a carrot. 


DestroYER (PorTsMOUTH).—We are 
delighted to hear that the new ‘ First 
Lord’ is so universally popular. Want 
of space alone prevents us from print- 
ing your appreciation. Testimonials 
are, we believe, forbidden by King’s 
Regulations. 


Forcotten (TuNBRIDGE WELLS).— 
We are sorry we cannot tell you the 
meaning of the “ Grand old Constitu- 
tional Force.” You may be able to 
find out on inquiry at the British 
Museum, or perhaps one of the waiters at 
a Service Club may be able to tell you. 


CoMMANDER (PortLAND).—Please see 
answer to ‘“‘ Destroyer (Portsmouth).” 


Horetess (Dover).— Really you 
seem very impatient. The War Office, 
only two years ago, promised that 
something would be done shortly for 
the more antiquated fossils among the 
R.G.A. Subalterns, and they are sure to 
keep their word sooner or later. It is 
only a question of time. 

FLaG-Rank (PLyMourH).—Please see 
answers to ‘“ Destroyer (Plymouth) ” 
and “Commander (Portland),” 

PerrLexep (SypENHAM).— No, we 
do not know the answer to the riddle, 
“What is the difference between a 
‘Red’ Marine and a‘ Blue’ Marine?” 
It is probably a question of colour. 


MipsuipMan (SHEERNESS). — Please 
see answers to ‘Destroyer (Ports- 
mouth),” “Commander (Portland ),” 
and “ Flag-rank (Plymouth).” 





at the Annual Dinner, was a little | 
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Hungry Englishinan (who prides himself on his French). 








‘* "al UNE FAIM ENORME,” 


French Waitress. “‘ VrAIMENT, M’sIEU ? MAIS VOTRE FEMME, CE N’EST PAS MON AFFAIRE !” 








FRISSONS. 

['‘ The Life of a Tiger, by 8. EARDLEY-WIL- 
Mor. It would be difficult te over-emphasise 
the fascination of this tale, which not only 
records the vie intime of the tiger family, but 
introduces the whole life of the jungle in a 
series of vivid and kaleidoscopic pictures.” —J/7, 
Edward Arnold's Publish ing Aninounceme nts. | 

Last night I had a dreadful dream 

About the tiger’s vie intime. 


That is—if you will pardon me— 
The tiger visited chez lui, 

(The Gallic tongue is, to my mind, 
More delicate and more refined. 

If I put that in crude and curt 
English—well, tigers might be hurt. 
And I'm extremely anxious not 

To touch the tiger's tender spot.) 
So so; but maybe you’d prefer 
The tiger d Uintérieur ? 





Or, somewhat geographically, 
The tiger seen dans son pays ? 


Or would you rather I should say 
The tiger interviewed de pres ? 


Or would you think the words less 
weak— 
The tiger’s foyer domestique ? 


Or, if that phrase you rather hate, 
How’s this—the tiger téte-d-téte ? 


Does that convey the true frisson ? 
Or this—the tiger aw dedans ? 


There are, of course, more fancy 
ways, 

E..q., the tiger d son aise. 

Or, if affectionate you'd be, 

There ’s still the tiger en am. 

These variations ought to do; 

Should they impress you—Bon ! 
C'est tout ! 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Betta Donna.” 

For what it sets out to be—a sort of 
superior melodrama—Bella Donna is 
all that the British heart could desire. 
It would be idle to pretend that it 
raises any moral problem, apart from 
the old doubts as to the recuperative 
powers of damaged womanhood; or| 
any social problem, unless Dr. Isaac- 
son's assault upon medical etiquette 
can be credited with this intention.! 








Hicuens® achieves by force of word- 
colouring and an inveterate gilt of 
insistence, well, that was in the nature 
of things. To say nothing of the 
necessary brevity of its effects, the 
direct visual appeal of the stage is apt 
to discourage the art of suggestion. 

It was unfortunate that several scenes 


|in the novel, very vital to the sequence 


of things, had unavoidably to be omitted, 
the scenes in particular where Bella 
Donna comes in contact with one of 
the native women of Baroudi’s ménage. 
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in a black wig and moustache (the 
latter concealing the smile so fatal iy 
moments of crisis), and though he do- 
canted the poisoned coffee as if born 
to the manipulation of test-tubes, I 
will not say that I ever quite mistook 
|him for a specialist in toxicology, 
ithough I cannot tell you off-hand 
| exactly how a specialist in toxicology 
ought to behave. It was not his fault 
iif I went through an awful time of 
apprehension while the poisoned coffee 
stood in its little egg-cup on the floor, 


Idle too to claim that the play attempts|The loss of the final scene on The| right under his nose, and it seemed as 


to grapple with the highest task of the | Loulia, where he dismisses the English-|if he would never notice it. 
| dramatist—to develop character rather | 


than exhibit it ready-made. The chief | 
persons of the play remain at the end 
pretty much what they were at the 
start, except that Armine has probably 
learned to modify his chivalrous ideas 
of the sex, and that Bella Donna 
has gone a stage further on the 
primrose path than was originally 
dreamed of in her philosophy of| 
hedonism. But in her case, at any 
rate, the processes—and tliey are every- 
thing—have been largely omitted. At 
one moment we see her about to be 
married to the best of fellows, and 
with at least an off-chance of social 
regeneration; at the next—presto!— 
she is the well-established mistress of 
a coloured financier. What in the 
meantime she has had to overcome in 
the shape of physical hesitancy or cal- 
culating worldly wisdom, is left to our 
vivid imaginations, 

But if an acquaintance with the 
original book is necessary for the nego- 
tiation of this yawning gulf, still, as a 
series of episodes and situations, the 
play is sufficiently lucid and logical. 
I cannot indeed see how the adapter, 
Mr. FaGan, in the conditions of time 





and space that were imposed upon | 
him, could have done his work better. | 
Except, perhaps, in the interview with 
a patient at the opening of the first! 
Act (and something negligible had to) 
be done while the audience was getting | 
noisily into its seats, a process which 
unfortunately overlapped the delivery 
of some much more important dialogue 
that follows), there is scarcely a word 
wasted in the whole play. And, if 
he did not altogether succeed in re- 
producing the atmosphere which Mr. 


1Mr. Raymonp BLaTHwayrt, in what a con- 
temporary describes as his ‘‘ chatty brochure” 
(entitled ‘‘Bella Donna: The Authors, the 
Play and the Players,” and given away with the 
programme), has a lot to say on this subject. 
I quote his own words, lest their literary quality 
should be sacrificed in paraphrase: ‘It must 
occur,” he says, ‘‘ quite frequently in every-day 
life that a medical man . . . is hung upon the 
horns of the dilemma, on the one hand, of pro- 
fessional etiquette, and on the other of a human 
life endangered by a professional desire not to 
interfere.” 
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Dr. Isaacson (Sir GEORGE ALEXANDER) to 
Bella Donna (Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL). ‘‘On 
the floor is a poisoned cup which has hitherto 
escaped my notice. In another moment I shall 
detect it, and then where will you be?” 


of the other, was greatly to be deplored. 
The parting with Baroudi outside the 
villa made a very tame and inadequate 
substitute for this terrible scene. At 
the same time the cutting-out of these 
and other episodes in the relations be- 
tween the white woman and the black 
man helped to mitigate the repulsive- 
ness of the theme. 

Sir GeorGE ALEXANDER, as Dr. Meyer 
Isaacson, had the sort of part which 
shows him at his best-but-one. Self- 
contained, unimpassioned, resourceful 
—as befits a corrective Providence— 
he was excellent throughout. But, even 

?Mr. HicueEns will appreciate the intention, 
if not the idiomatic style, of the following eulogy 
by Mr. RaymMonp BLaTHwaytT: ‘His avises- 
en-scéne are invariably photographic: . . . he 
never writes of places, persons or phases in life 
concerning which he has not first troubled 
himself to become fully acquainted.” 


Even 
then, when he did, I was disappointed 
that he omitted to dip his finger in and 
try the taste of it, but waited till hs 
could analyse? it “ off.” 

As Bella Donna, Mrs. Patrick 
CaMPBELL was wonderful always, but 
in the First Act simply adorable. At 
the cost of one more proof of her 
incomparable versatility I could have 
wished that she might have remained 
ever thus in a delightful mood where 
cynicism was mixed with the almost 
childlike desire to make the best of a 
bad life.* 

In the part of Nigel Armine, Mr. 
Cuartes Mavupe failed to persuade 
me of his quixotic ideals, but for the 
rest, and within his natural limitations, 
he played a difficult part very soundly. 
Mr. AtHoL Stewart was something 
more than passable in the thankless 
réle of the American doctor ; and Miss 
Mary Grey, as Mrs. Marchmont, gave 
me, in the London scene, the sense of 
confidence which I rarely feel (except in 
the case of dowagers) when a Society 
woman is presented on the stage. Mr. 
Suet Barry was a very attractive 
Ibrahim; but Mr. Cuartes Bryant 
|had too much the air of a clean-built 
Englishman to impose upon me as an 
Oriental scamp. Still, by help of paint 
and a fez and an accent, he contrived to 
import a manner very tolerably sugges- 
tive of an exotic origin; and if he could 
not help modifying the natural offen- 
siveness of Baroudi perhaps that was 
all to the good. 

The play, as I saw it on the third 
night, ran perfectly, and everyone, from 

3 The results of that analysis are not revealed 
to the invalid till he is in a state of advanced 
convalescence in the last Act. ‘‘It isa moment,” 
says Mr. Raymonp Biatuwavyt, “such as this 
which culminates in a burst of passionate horror 
that brings to a play of this kind its measure of 
human interest on an absolute top note ol 
emotion.” 

4It is of this phase rather than of her sub- 
sequent career as a poisoner that Mr. RayMOND 
BLATHWAYT is thinking when he hints of his 
own wide experience of this type. ‘In many 
respects,” he says, ‘‘ Mrs. Armine is a typical 
specimen of the modern fashionable woman 
one encounters so frequently in the London 
drawing-room.” 
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actor-manager to scene-shifter, had 
a hand in its success. Though the 


| plot must have b2en familiar to many, 





the action was always arresting, and the 
play is certain to prove widely popular 
with a class of audience not too exigent 
of intellectual profundity. 0.8. 


THe GotpeN Lanp or Farry TAtes. 


There are no music-hall comedians at 
the Aldwych, no diversions of perform- 
ing seals and handcuff kings to interrupt 
the six fairy stories to which we have 
come to listen; and you may surmise 


| that the evening, however artistically 


correct, is in danger of being dull. This, 
let me confess, was what I feared at the 
end of Little Red Riding Hood. It is 
not a good story for literal presentation 
on the stage; any story, in fact, in 
which two of the principal characters 
are eaten by the third makes a bad play, 
for the reason that realism, hampered 
by modern convention, breaks down at 
the one great dramatic moment. There 
was & compromise at the Aldwych— 
Granny and Red Riding Hood being 
eaten off the stage, but emerging whole 
from the decapitated wolf. It was then 
that I feared that the evening might 
be too crudely simple for any but the 
youngest of us. 

But Puss in Boots revived me. The 
Ogre was more like an ogre than any 





I have ever met, and Puss herself was! 


superb. The debonair abandon, the 
élan, in plain English the “side” of 
this cat was everything that the story 





A HUGE SUCCESS. 


The Ogre sxe 
The Hure 


ad ..- Mr. J. M. East. 
Master Harno_p BARRETY. 


~ 





| paintings, &c., but in Snowdrop and The 


had led me to hope. However, there 
were even better thincs to come; and 
it is the Second Act, showing Cinderella, 
Snowdrop and The Sleeping Beauty, 
which will draw both children and 
grown-ups in thousands to the Ald- 
wych. 

Miss Mary Grynne is the little girl 
who plays Cinderella, and anything 
more sweetly pretty than that Cinder- 
ella has never been seen on the stage. 
Of the two triumphs of the evening 
hers was the first. When her little play 
was over I would gladly have sa‘d a 
“Nunc dimittis” and have left the 
theatre ; but fortunately duty kept me, 
and in Snowdrop I had my second thrill. 
This was from another child, Miss 
Inis—E Craven, whose dancing left me 
simply breathless with happiness. I 
hand all other dancers over to anybody 
who wants them. Craven for me. 

There are other players who should 
be noticed—particularly Mr. ALFrep 
LATELL, who took all the animal parts. 
I have spoken of his Puss in Boots, but 
he was also a captivating bull-dog in 
Cinderella. I cannot begin to mention 
all the people to whom we are indebted 
for the costumes, scenery, armour, stage 


Sleeping Beauly they excelled them- 
selves. 


Altogether a delightful evening. M. 
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THE CHRISTMAS SCHEDULE. 

“T wate Christmas!” said Maisie 
suddenly at the breakfast-table, @ propos 
of nothing at all. | 

Edward, who was reading an article} 
in The Times on “ Recent Advances in | 
Actuarial Methods Considered from the | 
| Autochthonous Standpoint,” murmured | 
a vague “Yes” and continued down | 
the column. 

“TI wish you wouldn't say ‘Yes’ 
when you don’t mean it!” 

“Very well, my dear, just as you 
like.” 

* You're too aggravating for words! 
I hate Christmas because there's the 
horrible worry of choosing the right 
presents for the right people. It 
| doesn’t affect you; you only pay for 
them—that’s the easy part.” 

Edward showed signs of interest. 
“ Why don’t you work it by schedule ?” 
he suggested briskly. 

* Don’t be shoppy!”’ 

(Edward, it may be explained, is in 
the Schedules at Somerset House. He 
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It was a very scribbly, scrawly, ink- 
blotty production which Maisie showed 
to her husband in the evening. He 
frowned involuntarily. Had it been 
the work of one of his clerks, that clerk 
would have received a severe wigging. 
Work badly done cut him to the quick, 
but, as it was Maisie’s, he tried to say a 
few encouraging words :— 

“ Of course it’s the first time for you. 
. . « It’s certainly promising. .. . 
Next time it will come easier. It’s a 
matter of practice... .. Yes, I think 
we ‘Il manage all right with this.” 

Maisie pouted, but said nothing, and 
Edward proceeded to adjust his glasses 
and read out from the schedule :— © 

«Aunt Maria—Age : 58, I think, but 
of course she never will acknowledge 
it, so we had better put it down at 50 
and please her?’ ... My dear, it’s 
scarcely necessary to insert all that; it 
would be quite sufficient to put down 
58, and in brackets next to it a note of 
interrogation.” 

“T thought you wanted me to fill it 





It was at this point that Maisie 
retired from the unequal contest. 

Edward gazed blankly at the 
slammed door. “It takes a man to 
understand schedules,” he said. 





THE LATEST FILMS. 

(A New Proression is that of writing 
scenes which can be produced as Broscope 
Pictures ; fresh good ideas are well paid for on 
acceptance. ""—‘* Times” Adrt.} 

WE have ourselves secured a few 
scezes calculated to excite far more 
interest than the present dreary epi- 
sodes, alleged to be comic, in the lives 
of French and American grimacers. 

(a) A day in the life of the Cuan- 
CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER between the 
second and third readings of the Insur- 
ance Bill in the House of Lords. His 
rising at 4.30 a.m. to work at last 
night's arrears of correspondence, with 
intervals for jotting down, by dicta- 
tion, any new ideas that may occur 
to him as to additional taxes possible 
for the Insurance Bill; the arrival of 























in carefully.” the morning post, read while snatching | 
has a natural talent for the work.) “Yes, of course; but I didn’t mean|a hasty meal from a more or less | 
“I’m quite serious. It’s always the! all that. However, let us proceed :jfree breakfast table; consideration of 
| best way. It will save you no end of |‘ Occupation: An old cat . . .’ Maisie,| various new amendments to the great 
trouble. Get me a pen and paper, | how can that help us?” measure which the post has brought; 
dear, and I'll show you. And aruler.”| “That's just what I say, but you] brisk motor ride to Billingsgate and 
“But I haven't got aruler. I hate} told me to fill it all in.” stroll through the market for inspira- 
rulers.” Edward proceeded with a pained tion ; practical examination of consign- 
“Then I'll use the back of a knife, | expression :—**‘ Married, ete.: You} ment of stamp gum from different 
| but a ruler would make a better job of | know she has been a widow for a long| makers with a view to see which tastes 
j it.” time, long before we were married. | the best ; reception of deputations from 
It was certainly a very neat piece} She wanted to divorce her husband, I} medical men, hot-cross-bun- bakers, 
‘of work when Edward had finished it, | believe, but she could never catch him | snow - sweepers, steeplejacks, sword- 
| though it hardly satisfied his critical|—at least that’s what Mama says. |swallowers, and so forth, all claiming w 
| taste because of a slight slip in double- | Hobbies and Preferences: Parrots and special treatment and all obtaining satis- —— 
| ruling where the ink had spread from| funerals. Dislikes and Prejudices .|factory guarantees and leaving im- 
| one twin line to another. He pro-| You and I, but she mostly dislikes | mensely impressed in the CHANCELLOR'S 
| ceeded to expound it to his wife :— everything and she is horribly pre-|favour; quick lunch; walking to the 
| «The first column is headed ‘Name,’ | judiced. Former presents: Last year| House of Commons, in the usual cine- N 
and under this, of course, you write| we sent her a set of poker patience. matograph way, one foot beforethe other Fre 
| down the names of all the people to|She sent this back without putting a} much too fast; entering the House amid Car 
whom you wish to give presents ; then | stamp on the parcel, with a note saying | the ribald sneers of the constables on of a 
| come columns for ‘ Age’ and ‘Occupa-| that she strongly disapproved of low|duty imperfectly disguised under an (Sat 
tion,’ the latter being a valuable aid| American gambling games. Remarks: | outward show of respect; replying to infh 
| and requiring care in filling in the|I’m sure I don’t know what to|countless questions and unloading his had 
| correct designations; the next column, | suggest. . . My dear Maisie, what is | scores off the Opposition ; attendance opel 
| headed ‘ Married, Single, Widowed or! the use of all this rubbish ? to hundreds of letters in his private com 
Divorced,’ should be self-evident with-| “I don’t mean to be unkind, but look|room ; hasty dinner; return to the ins} 
| out further explanation cn my part;|at this matter seriously. How can it} House and engagement in intricate and of ¢ 
then come columns for ‘Hobbies and|help us? What on earth's the use of | fatiguing debate; bed at half-past one. mor 
Preferences,’ ‘ Dislikes and Prejudices,’ | writing down that ‘ Uncle John dislikes |The whole to -be accompanied on the chal 
and ‘Former Presents’; and finally a|any-highly-seasoned dish and has aj piano by a fantasia on the theme “ For The 
wide column for ‘Remarks.’ This last! particular pvrejudice against barrel-| he’s a jolly good fellow.” cent 
will give you opportunity to insert any | organs’? Or that ‘Reggie is single] (b) Mr. Bourcnier growing a new Ger 
relevant particulars which may not fall | but it is high time he got married and | beard. thin 
conveniently under any of the other! settled down, because he is getting too} (c) Mr. Winston CHURCHILL of J 
headings, and also the suggestion for|selfish for words’? Or that ‘ Mrs.|“ scrapping" Admirals. thar 
this year's present. Is that all clear?” | Harringay likes to stay in bed until] (d) Miss M C—— cabling her time 
at So think so . . . But what! lunch-time and sometimes does not get| congratulations to the Viceroy of impi 
am 1 to do with it?” | up until three or four in the afternoon, | Inp1a on the choice of a capital which pres 
“Fill it in at your leisure to-day, | and that her husband ought to give her | rhymes to her name. ; of F 
‘carefully and thoroughly, and then|athoroughly good shaking’? Mydear| (e) Mr.J.W.H.T. Dovatas making cata 
| to-night we'll go over it together.” Maisie, how can it help us?” two runs. (Film 1,800 yards long). 


| 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punci’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

MopERATELY safe to assume that, if a book called The 
French Revolution had not been written by Tuomas 
Carty e, I should not now just have finished the perusal 
of another, by Sir James Yoxatn, called The Courtier Stoops 
(Sautx, Exper). It bears, by no means unpleasantly, the 
influence of the Sage in every chapter. “A grating noise 
had begun to be audible; the south gate was scraping 
open. Out of spaces of distance and ‘time the foot had 
come to the sill”—you see, very obviously, whose is the 
inspiration for such passages as this. The foot was that 
of Captain Machoun, posting, a discredited and ridiculed 
monitor, throughout Europe in 1790, with his warning of the 
change that was to break up old systems and governments. 
The man who heard and half believed his message is the 
central figure of the tale, Councillor of the tiny, sleeping 
German state of J/menar—a figure famous enough, and but 
thinly disguised by the author under the abbreviated name 
of Johann von Wolfgang. It is of his life, mental rather 
than bodily, and of the influence upon it of the troubled 
times, that the story treats; incidentally giving a clever and 
impressive picture of the little toy-kingdom, one of so many 
presently to vanish before the news that came rushing out 
of France. All this is excellently done, up to the final 
catastrophe of Valmy, which shows the hero, GorTHE 
confessed, riding into the dance of the cannon-balls, and 








making his famous nian | in ‘ cannon- fever ”; last of 
all, amid the crash and roar of these same cannon, wedding 
the peasant girl Christiane, whom the ruin of the old caste- 
ideals has rendered possible as a wife for a well-born. An 
unusual and scholarly story, well worth reading. 

“Seems so” is what you say in Devonshire if you have 
made a particularly positive statement and yet are moved 
by politeness to concede that the other fellow may have 
some right on his side. In Seems So (Macmituan) the 
other fellow is described as “ The Likes o’ They ’—that is 
to say, gentle reader, the Likes of Us; and the joint authors 
of the ‘book, STEPHEN Reynovwps, the scribe who would 
a-fishing go, and his mates Bos and Tom Wootzey, tell us 
quite plainly just what the working-man thinks of us and 
our politics. If I were a hand-working instead of a brain- 
working man I should probably be with them heart and 
soul in their condemnation of the fussy benevolence of the 
law. I should hate—I know I should—to have my life 
and my home and my children and my public-house con- 
stantly interfered with and inspected by a pack of prying 
officials. Life must be pretty intolerable when you can't 
call your kitchen-sink your own. And it is because of that 
sort of thing that the likes of us—Tories, Radicals, Tariff 
Reformers, Free Traders, Lloyd Georges, Bonar Laws, 
Sidney Webbs, Bishops, Temperance and Educational 
Reformers, Sanitary Inspectors, Officers for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, Magistrates and Policemen—seem 
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to the w orking- man to x run the country and make o or ‘execute 
its laws to suit our private ends. They think that we do 
not properly understand their needs, their rights, their 
feelings and their pride. And, apparently, there is a great 
deal to be said for their point of view. I counsel you to 
read the Reynotps- WooLLey manifesto and see if it doesn’t 
“scem so.” 











Trippers who come back from the Darbar with the notion 
that Viceroys of India are just picturesque figure- heads | 
whose business in life is to organise pomps and “pageantry | 
for the demands of Oriental imaginations, had better correct | 
this error by a study of Mr. Lovat Fraser’s India under | 
Curzon and After (HEINEMANN). It is a record of Herculean | 
toil. The bitterest of Lord Curzon’s opponents could not, | 
after reading these pages, call in question the sacrificial 
devotion with which he laboured, unsparing of his health, 
for the bettering of the condition of the native races and | 
for the strengthening of all branches of the finest of the 
E.mpire’s services. Mr. Lovar Fraser's long experience | 
of Ind’a and his freedom from official influence have | 
enabled him to speak at once with authority and detach- | 
ment. His style is the easy and fluent style of a writer 
so conversant with his ; 
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| Three months later John was chased along a munis road 
by a fearful Thing, which ended by treeing him and break- 
ing his neck. Mr. Karsw ell, a man who had a short way 
with critics, had “cast the runes” on him. Now, it ma 
be that Dr. M. R. James, in whose More Ghost Stories 
(ArNoLD) this awful example occurs, cannot cast runes, 
and would not if he could; but I am taking no risks. 
I wish to place myself on record as unreservedly recom- 
Fortunately, in this case, as 
it happens, honesty need not be sacrificed to prudence. 
That delightful blend of antiquarianism, quiet humour and 





| ingenious ; creepiness which characterised the earlier stories, 


has suffered no falling off. It is Dr. 
makes his tales so ‘fascinating. 


James’ method that 
As he puts it in his 


,| preface, a ghost story ought to be told in such a way that 


the reader shall say to himself, “If I’m not very careful 
something of this kind may happen to me.” That is Dr. 
JaMmEs’ secret. A spectre in a ruined castle leaves us cold, 
|or, rather, does not leave us cold, because we seldom pass 
‘an evening in a ruined castle. But in one’s bedroom? 
Aha! The thought chills the marrow. In a Dr. James 
bedroom practically anything may happen. A sheet starts 
into life and springs at you with an “intensely horrible 





s=face of crumpled 





subject that he can| 
afford to dispense with | 
the embroideries of su- 
perfluous rhetoric. | 
‘Though his sympathies | 
nearly always incline 
him to take Lord Cur- 
zon’s point of view, 
the tact with which he 
has handled the differ- 
ences between the 
Viceroy and the Com- 
MANDER-IN-CHIEF  fur- | 
nishes sufficient proof 
of an impartial attitude 








‘linen. You feel under 
\the pillow for your 
|watch; you touch “a 
|mouth with teeth and 
| with hair about it, not 
| the mouth of a human 
| being.” You lock the 
| door ; a “thin voice 
| among the bed-cur- 

tains says, ‘ Now we're 

shut in for the night.’” 

And through the win- 

dow you see ‘“‘a horrible 











‘hopping creature in 
| white, dodging among 





of mind. In the light 
of recent pronounce-| = ar rye acr oF 
ments, his enthusi- — 


5—Hans Andersen. 
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the trees.” B-r-r-r-h! 
Ar 65—Guide to Investments, | Bring me the bromide. 





astic and reasoned approval of the partition of Bengal is 
of peculiar interest. Whatever the future may have to say 
upon this or any other policy of Lord Curzon’s, every chapter 
of the book is an eloquent justification of his tireless efforts 
to realise those ideals which are summed up in the noble and 
moving speech that he delivered on the eve of his final 
departure from India :—* To fight for the right... to 
care nothing for flattery or applause or odium or abuse—it 
is so easy to have any of these in India . . . to remember 
that the Almighty has placed your hand on the greatest of 
his ploughs, in whose furrow the nations of the future are 
germinating and taking shape, to drive the blade a little 
forward in your time, and to feel that somewhere among 
these millions you have left a little justice or happiness 

prosperity, a sense of manliness or moral dignity, a 
spring of patriotism, a dawn of intellectual enlightenment, 
or a stirring of duty, where it did not before exist—that is 
enough, that is the E nglishman’s justification in India. It | 
is good enough for his ‘watchword while he is here, for his 
epitaph when he is gone. I have worked for no other 
aim.” “So,” says Mr. Fraser, “he passed from India 
with head high and courage unfaltering, having shed fresh 
lustre upon the name ‘of Englishman, and done no| 
single thing to stain it.” 


John Harrington was a reviewer of books, and he slated 
Mr. Karswell’s “ History of Witcheraft.” Mark the sequel. 


——— Steep me in narcotics. 
MacJamrs hath murdered sleep ! 


Miss Brapiey’s pleasantly discursive and observant 
studies of Children at Play (Smita, Etprr), and other 
things, may be commended to the discerning reader. 
Enviously one realises how happy in the matter of environ- 
ment are the little ones of Siena and Florence, as compared 
with their brethren of Spitalfields and the Commercial Road; 
while the Sisters of the Hospital degli Innocenti are by 
another method more efficient than the most active of Care 
Committees, and ever so much more picturesque. It is a 
pleasant note of these sketches that their author has in 
many significant ways deinsularised her vision, and in 
particular can see no trace of a 666 on veil and soutane. 
Her impressions of her friends, the children, and of the 
general happy accidents of travel (as far afield as Corsica), 
are put in with touches light and sure. 








The Child’s Guide to Knowledge. 
‘A home safe is a locked steel receptacle for money, so constructed that 
coins dropped into it cannot be taken out until it is unlocked.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


The next question we answer w will be, What's a corkscrew ? 








‘*At Brentwood, on Tuesday, 
laborers, no fixed abode, were each 


James Hunt ley and George Palmer, 
sentenced to seven days’ ‘hard labor 


| for begging.” — Essex Weekly Neics. 


Somebody might have given them a biscuit. But there— 


| what ’s in a name? 

















